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Bourbon Braganzas. Yet King Alexander had been our most loyal
and helpful ally from 1914 to 1918.
As for the Foreign Office, almost anybody was to be preferred to
our late allies the Serbs, whom I was always being asked to induce
to make concessions to our late enemies the Buigars. As for Italy,
who, during all the time I was at Belgrade, was Yugoslavia's chief
problem, and with whom she was in almost incessant polemics, she
was during those years the pet of Downing Street, and when I
used to represent Yugoslavia's point of view in the quarrels. I was
constantly having Signor Gayda thrown at my head to prove how
wrong I was. Gayda, the Goebbels of Italy! It vvas not till 1935,
with the invasion of Abyssinia, when Gayda's anti-British articles
appeared, that a glimmer of the truth began to pierce the con-
sciousness of that department of the Foreign Ofnce which dealt with
Yugoslavia.
The general public, and especially the Labour Party, were equally
inimical to the Serbs because King Alexander was ruling as a dictator,
and all dictators are in principle anathema to good democrats, quite
oblivious of the special circumstances which may have created a
dictator in "less happier lands" than ours. I remember paying a visit
to Mr. Hugh Dalton, who was at the time Parliamentary Under-
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in the Labour Government
which was then in power. He greeted me with the words, "Hallo,
here's the pro-Yugoslav." I have not forgotten how it irritated me,
even though it may not have been maliciously meant. I was pro-
Yugoslav, but not for the beaux yeux of the Yugoslavs; but because
I was profoundly convinced that to be on the best possible terms with
that country was a highly important British interest. In that sense,
quite apart from personal reasons, I always remained and still am
pro-Yugoslav.
"When I returned home from Berlin in 19391 offered my services to
the Foreign Office in any sort of junior capacity. I suggested among
other things that I should be sent back to Belgrade as Minister again.
I was only too ready to drop the rank of Ambassador if I could serve
my country as I believed I could at Belgrade, and I was already quite
certain that at one time or another in the war the role Yugoslavia
would have to play would be a critical and possibly derisive one. The
only objection to it, in my eyes, was that we happened to have there
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